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NULLI QUIDKM MlHl SATIS BRUDITI VJDENTUR, QUJBUS 
NOSTRA IGNOTA SUNT. ClCRRO de Legibu.1. 

WELSH LANGUAGE. 

ITS ORNAMENTAL PROPERTIES. 

AMONG the singular attributes of the Welsh tongue its extra- 
ordinary, and almost illimitable, faculty of giving new beauty 
and variety to its expression, by the aid of prefixes and other ad- 
juncts, is, perhaps, the most worthy of investigation. This power 
springs, undeniably, from that elementary character of the lan- 
guage, which has already been the subject of some inquiry in this 
work *, and which, as being obviously founded in the most na- 
tural principles, serves essentially to prove the purity and anti- 
quity of the Welsh -tongue. If, indeed, we were not to come to 
this conclusion, we should be at a loss to account for these orna- 
mental properties, as belonging to the language of a people, who 
have never been distinguished by history for their proficiency in 
arts and sciences, and to whom, consequently, an artificial embel- 
lishment of their native speech to any great extent could not rea- 
sonably be ascribed. The bards, it is true, may have made some 
progress in this way ; but even the bards, with all their poetical 
predilections, and with all their traditional lore, could never have 
raised such an edifice, if Nature herself had not laid the founda- 
tion f. These properties, therefore, must not only be considered as 

* See Vol. I. pp. 81 and 161. 

f It has been somewhere intimated, in the former part of this work, that the 
Welsh tongue owed much of its beauty and energy to the cultivation, which 
it received under the Bardic Institution : and, in a qualified sense, this is cer- 
tainly correct. The la nguage was, no doubt, essentially improved by the hards 
and the early poets; tHit, on the other side, it must always be remembered, 
that they only wrought on materials, which they found ready to theii 
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the most remarkable, but likewise as among the most simple and 
primitive, of the various characteristics of the Welsh language. 

The ornaments of expression, about to be now considered, may 
be classed under the following general heads. 1. Qualifying 
Prefixes : 2. Plural Terminations : 3. Singular Terminations : 
4. Comparisons of Adjectives: 5. Pronouns, and Pronominal 
Prepositions. It will be impossible, w thin the view intended to 
be here taken of these several classes, to enfer into a particular 
and minute illustration of them, and which the reader will be dis- 
posed to admit, when he is informed, that, generally speaking, 
every primitive word in the language, whether noun, adnoun, or 
verb, is capable of more than a hundred variations, t>y means of 
prefixes and other auxiliary particles. 

The first class to be considered are the Qualifying Prefixes, and 
which may again be divided into Primitive and Compound. A 
few of these of the most elementary character have already been 
noticed in the Essays above cited ; and what will now be added 
are formed upon an extension of the same principle. The num- 
ber of primitive or simple Prefixes is about fifty, and they are, 
generally, unlimited in their adaptation to all words, as far as 
they do not thereby nullify the sense. These are again united, 
one with another, to the number of about two hundred and fifty 
combinations, to form the second subdivision of Prefixes. Hence, 
there are about three hundred of both subdivisions, and universal 
in their use as far as can possibly be required. 

For reasons already mentioned, a particular investigation of the 
various powers of these Prefixes cannot be here undertaken : a 
selection will, therefore, be made from among those, which have 
no equivalents in English, as most worthy of attention. And, per- 
haps, the most satisfactory mode of giving the necessary illustra- 
tion will be by adhering to one primitive word, to which »uch 
prefixes may be annexed. The following then, are some of the 
variations of the word Lied, signifying breadth or expansion ;— 
Cyrled, of equal breadth, — Gogyvled, partly of equal breadth, — 
Diogyvledy not being partly of equal breadth, — Amledw, to expand 
about, — Goamledu, partly to expand about, — Diamledu, to cease 
expanding about, — Gorarnhdu, to expand about extremely, — 
Tryledu, to expand through, — Ymledu, to expand mutually, to 

hands, and brought no stock of their own. They found their languagerich in 
native, but hidden, stores of energy and harmony ; and they deserve the highest 
praise for having converted them to so noble a use. It was never meant to 
assert-, they bad done more than this. 
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spread one's self, — Ymddyledn, to be mutually expanding, — 
Ymorledu, to overspread one's self, — Dadymledu, to unexpand 
one's self, — Adtjmledu, to re-expand one's self,—Arledu, to ex- 
pand upon, — Arymledu, to spread one's self upon. 

In the same manneT, from CiUaw, to recede, we have Enciliaw, 
to retreat, — Dygilia, be thou receding, — Ymgilia, draw thyself 
back, — Ymgiliant, they will mutually recede, — Goymgiliant, they 
will mutually recede a little, — Dymciliant, they will cease to re- 
cede, — Dirgiliant, they will forcibly recede, — Rhygilier hi, she, 
will be made to recede overmuch. 

But it may be more interesting to diversify the subject by se- 
lecting a few examples from the works of the bards. 

Tir Brochwel, bii rhygodded .'—Llywarch Hen. 
The land of Brochwel, long has it been sorely vexed. 

Carav a ddigerais,—Id. 
I love what I had refrained from loving. 

Gorteyliais nos yn achadw fin 

Gorloes rydau dwvr Dygeu Vreiddin.— GuWcAracu. 
I have overwatched the night, protecting the border 
Of the over-plaintive fords of the Water of the Breiddin hill. 

Am ardal Caer Dathl 

Amdrychion be r ion buant, 

Anigoch bryn, a phenryn, a phant. — Cynddelw. 
Around the territory of Caer Dathl 
There were mangled ones about of vultures 
Reddening around the hill, and promontory, and dale. 

Gwyach rudd gorvtidd goralujai, 

Ar doniar gwyar gonoviai.—Id. 
The red cormorant for an overglut did extremely call, 
On a wave of gore did Jlaggingly swim. 

Rhian — 

Cyt7cuergwawr dyddpan ddwyre hynt 
Cyvliw eiry gorwyn gorwydd epynt.— Id. 
A maiden — 
Of equal splendour with the dawn of day, when it ascnds its 

course, 
Of the same hue as the extremely while snow of the front of the 
declivity. 

Tea H'en orewyn — 

Gyvliw ag ariea a,wt yd gyonydd.^— Hywel ab Owain. 
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The white wave, marttkduntkf om * - • 

Cy<iw jMsteAtte as the bwai the time it rises. 

Similar example* might be adduced; without number : indeed, 
very few passages could be selected, and especially from the mow 
ancient bards, whicb do net exemplify this remarkable and 
highly poetical rpjnl&y of the Welsh tongue. The following 
sublime lines, however, by tbe poet Casnodyn, describing the 
Day of Judgment, will, with those already transcribed, besom* 
cient for the present purpose, 

Pan wnel Duw ddangaws ei varan, 
Dyddwyre dy daerad arnan, 
Dychryn twry v torvoedd yn eban 
Xhjchyttk hyst, dycArt gwynt gwaeddvan, 
Dychfmmriac tfai amiiw awlan, 
jPychymer uveliar bar ban 
Dyahrys gwrys gwres tandde allan. — Cataodyn, 
When God shall manifest his presence, 
The house of earth shall uplift itself over us, 
The terror of the tumultuous noise of legions in conflict 
WUl b* taking its course, — a loudly shouting wind will be howling 
The wave of varied hue will he spraying itself about the (bore. 
The sulphureous element will be taking to itself high wrath. 
The ardency of the heat of Are viill be hastening out. 

From these -examples, inadequate as they maybe fully to illus- 
trate the subject, it cannot fail to be inferred, that the language, 
to which they belong, must possess abundant treasures, whether 
for augmenting the force and delicacy of its expression or for in- 
creasing the harmony and variety of its poetical numbers. Indeed 
this modification and extension of the meaning of words, by the 
agency of qualifying prefixes, is amongst the most obvious proofs 
of that ornamental richness of phraseology, in which the Welsh 
surpasses most, if not all, other tongues. 

With respect to tbe next class, that of Plural Terminations, 
some primitive words assume a plural form by a mere mutation of 
vowels ; but, in general, plurals become so by a variety of terminal 
adjuncts, in number about twenty, and which are, for the most 
part, elementary terms, signifying, in an abstract sense, conti- 
nuity, extension, or succession *. But our present business is only 
With such as are of an ornamental nature, and which not only 

• Among these tbe most frequent are, au, aver, erf, edit, i, iau, in, od, odd, 
•», wjr.t, fdd. Most of these terminations, in their original sod elementary 
sense, unptitd the qualities ascribed te them in tot text- 
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augment, but in some respect vary, the sense of the voids, to 
wnich they are attached. These plural termination* may, With 
reference to this view of them, be subdivided into those of Nouns, 
and those of Adnouns or Adjectives. The former are of A dimi- 
nutive character, implying either endearment or contempt: the 
latter are such as give to plural adnouns the force and quality of 
nouns. The following are examples of the first of these, 

Dynion, men :—DyiU<mos, Jitlle jnen.r-Pynionech, poor little 
men, 

Thus the poet, 

Dowch y pydron dynionach. 
Come ye corrupt frail vuntak. 
Plant, children, Planios, dear little children, 

Meibirm, sons, Metinonam, puny sons. 

Thus, too, Gweision becomes Gweisionain, as in the following 
line,— 

Wrth Wen jrweiriorurm oeddynt. 
Compared to Gwen they were puny striplings. 
Other instances might easily be selected, but these are sufficiently 
illustrative of the quality above noticed : we may therefore pro- 
ceed to exemplify the second subdivision under the last men- 
tioned class, wherein plural adjectives assume the functions of 
noons, as,— 

Pynawt, human, Dynolion, human beings. 

Daiaruxcl, terrestrial, Daiarolion, terrestrials. 
fiepawl, celestial, Nevolion, celestials. 

Marwawl, mortal, Marwolion, mortals. 

Com, splendid, Ceinion, splendid things, jewels. 

4&ta smalt Manion, small particles. 

The Singular Terminations, which form the third Class under 
the preceding arrangement, are such as give to words a diminutive 
sense, similar to that conveyed by some of the plural affixes just no- 
ticed. And these are of three kinds, being formed, first, on a singu- 
lis noun, — secondly, on a singular adjective,— and, thirdly, on a 
plural noun. A few instances of these will here be given in the 
order, in which they have now been mentioned. And it may be 
premised, with respect to the first sub-division, that the feature is 
common to the Latin and Italian, and, in some degree also, to the 
French : and it has always been considered in those tongues as a 
source of particular beauty and delicacy. Why, therefore, is not 
the same merit to be conceded to it in Welsh, and that too, as it 
deserves, to a far greater extent "i 
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FIRST SUBDIVISION. 

Dyn, a man :— Dffno, a manikin, also Djfnyit, (masc.) Dynen, 
(few.) Dynan, (neui.) 

Aftn*, a mouth, Minwt, a tiny mouth. 

Merit, the region of the lips, Mantach, a shrivelled mouth, 

II Ad, seed. Ihdyn, a grain of corn. 

Yd, corn, Yden, a grain. 

Av-r, gold, Euryn, a piece of gold, 

Tdn, fire, Tanen, a spark of fire. 

Oen, a lamb. Oevsn, a lambkin. 

To this subdivision may also be referred several diminutive pro- 
per names, as Bedo, Deio, Mocyn, Meigen, Cynan, and others. 
SECOND SUBDIVISION. 

Mwyn, kind :— Mwynyn, (masc.) a kind one, Mwyneji, (fern.) 
Mwynan, (neut.) 

Rhudd, red, Rhudden, a ruby. 

THIRD SUBDIVISION. 

Myrion, emmets,— Myrionyn, (masc.) an emmet, Myrionen, 
(few.-).- 

Grugiam, the same,— Grugionyn, (masc.) the same, Grugionen, 
(fern.). 

Meilium, trefoils,— Meillionen, (fem.) a trefoil. 

The fourth general Class, embracing Comparisons of Adjectives, 
possesses a feature, peculiar, perhaps, to the Welsh language. 
In addition to the three degrees of comparison, which it possesses, 
in common with other languages, and expresses alike by auxiliary 
words, as in English, and by terminations, as in the ancient and 
some modern tongues, it has also a degree, denbting equality or 
co-equality, and which is farther capable of being adapted to 
other modes of speech, as the following examples will evince. 
Pell, far, — Pellctch, farther, — Pellav, farthest. 
Pelled, so far as, or Cyltelled, equally as far as. 

* It may be curious to observe, with respect to the word min, that its sim- 
ple and proper meaning is an edge or rim, as the edge of a sword, or the rim of 
any orifice,, whence it came to denote tlie lip, and, by an extension of the idea, 
the mouth. Accordingly, min-vin means edge to edge and lip to lip. This 
may help to explain the bold Hebrew metaphor, by which Pi, a mouth, is ap- 
plied to the edge of a sword, and translated the "mouth of a sword." And 

the Greek &,-ojioj, or two-mouthed, is also applied to a two-edged sword 

There are in Welsh other names for mouth, as ceg, genau, manl, and tor* : 
the first is used when our conveisation has reference to eating,— the second 
when applied to the organ of speech, — the third to the form of the mouth. 
The fourth is, more strictly, the internal part or hollow of the mouth, and is 
generally used for the mouth of animals. Min occurs, must commonly, in an 
amatory acceptation. 
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The last of these forms of comparison may also be used as an 
exclamation; as, — 

Tirioned yw ! How pleasant it-is ! 

Truamed ! How wretched ! 

O waned ! O how weak ! 

O gated ! O how odious ! 

Or, to shew the copious resources of the Welsh tongue, this 
mode of speech may also be expressed by an auxiliary word, as 
in other languages. 

Mor dirion, yw ! How pleasant it is ! 

Mor druan ! How wretched ! 

mor tvan ! O how weak ! 

O mor gds ! how odious ! 

It is impossible not to perceive and to admire the niceties of 
expression, of which the peculiar degree of comparison, above no- 
ticed, is capable. At least it must be admitted, that it avoids, by 
a happy brevity, the tedious circumlocution, adopted in other 
toagues, to arrive at the same end. 

The last description of ornamental adjuncts, under considera- 
tion, is that belonging to Pronouns and pronominal Prepositions, 
and which will be seen to involve phenomena, not less worthy 
of attention than any of the preceding classes. And here again 
we have another feature, of which, it is probable, the Welsh 
tongue only can boast, in those delicate discriminations of per- 
sons and situations, which are embraced by its demonstrative 
Pronouns, and for which, in other languages, we are compelled 
to resort to a circuitous, and often ambiguous, mode of expres- 
sion. This will be sufficiently exemplified in the following in- 
stances. 



Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Hwn, this. 


Hon. 


Ihjn. 


Hicna, that one present. 


Hona, 


Ilyna. 


Hwnw, that one absent. 


Homo. 


Hyny. 


Hwnyma, this here. 


Ihmyma, 


Hynyma. 


Jlwnyna, this there. 


Hunyna. 


Hynyna. 



A few familiar phrases will, perhaps, illustrate the agency of 
these respective Pronouns more clearly *. 

* The examples, that follow, are extracted from the excellent Grammar pre- 
fixed to Mr. Owen Pughe's Welsh Dictionary. And the writer of this Essay 
has farther to thank the learned author of that work for his able assistance 
on the present occasion. 
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A weli di hvm? — Dost thou see this wtakt 
Gwelav : a hwnw, a kbna hefyd. — I do : and that mak and 
that female also, 

Pera i hana vyned at hono.—hid that female present go to that 
female absent. 

Mae yn rhaid i hvm, a ham/ma, a hums, a Wnjnwt vyned at 
hwnw. — It is necessary for this male and tW« here, and lAat, and 
lAat there to go to that male absent. 

In addition to the foregoing the following pronouns may also 
be noticed, as possessing, by means of their terminal adjuncts, 
those qualities of discrimination, which are at once the source 
of precision and elegance. Minnau, I also. — Tithaxt, Thou also. 
— Yntmt, He also. — Hithav, She also.— Nmnau, We also. — 
Afyomaau, I myself also. — TydUhau, Thou thyself also. — Nyn~ 
■nimutu. We ourselves also. 

The other ornamental property, included in the last class, 
arises from the union of personal Pronouns and Prepositions, ac- 
cordingly called Pronominal Prepositions, a mode of combina- 
tion known, though not to an equal extent, to Italian, and al- 
ways considered a particular beauty in that tongue. The Pre- 
positions, that admit of such a combination in Welsh, are in sum* 
ber three and twenty*, and therefore afford to this feature of the 
language a far greater variety than is possessed by the correspond- 
ent quality in Italian. The few examples, that follow, may serve 
to illustrate this peculiarity. 

Imi, to me, id, to thee, idda, to him. 

Atav, towards me, atat, towards thee, ato, ati, fcc. 

Arnat, upon me, arnat, arm, &c. 

Amdav, or Amdanav, about me. 

Erov, for me, or for my sake, erot, &c. 

Conor, with me : Trwyov, through me. 

Oddiamdanav, from about me. 

Trosov, over me : Rhyngov, between me. 

But it may be more pleasing to have recourse again to the poets. 

A dydd brawd y daw atom ni yma. Talksin. 
And in the day of doom he will come again to us here. 

Ti hebov nid hebu oedd tau : 

Mi hebod ni hebav innau. Cynddelw. 

Thou without me, no converse was to thee : 
I without thee, I also do not converse. 

• These are the following : am , or, at, tr, htb, Jar, hfd, i, idd, far*, *•«, 
can, o, odd, tan, tret, tnry y -mldiur, odditun, rh»g, rhwng, urth, yn. 
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Dybryd yn, veirdd byd, bod daiar arno, 

Ac arnan ei alar ! — Llywelyn. P. M6ch. 
Melancholy to us, bards of the world, there being earth upon 

him. 
And vpon u» his mourning. 

Hiraeth a*m dug amdenyw. — D. ab Gwitym. 
Grief has taken hold of me about him. 

Such are, principally, the ornamental characteristics of the 
Welsh language, as they result from the use of prefixes and 
terminations; and these, upon a candid examination, will be 
allowed to contribute in an essential manner to its force and its 
harmony. The opportunities, thus afforded for the invigoration 
or embellishment of style, are, in the hands of a master, incal- 
culable : and, if they have not often been turned to the best ad- 
vantage, it is, perhaps, because even Welsh writers themselves, 
and they too of celebrity, have not been sufficiently aware of the 
elementary construction of their native tongue*. However, it is 
not, therefore, less true, that it possesses these singular attributes, 
which are the strongest testimonies, as well to the primitive sim- 
plicity of its origin, as to the boundless variety, of which its 
phraseology is susceptible. 



THE TRIADS— No. XI. 

TRIADS OF THE ISLE OF BRITAIN f. 

Li. The three Atrocious Assassinations of the Isle of Britain : 
the slaying of Aneurin of flowing eulogy, the supreme of bards, 
by Eiddyn, the son of Einygan ; the slaying of Avaon, the son 
of Taliesin, by Llawgad Trwin Bargawd ; and the slaying of 
Urien, the son of Cynvarch, by Uovan Law Dino. They were 
three bards, who were slain by those three men. 

[In the first series of Triads, the second assassin is called Llawgad 
Trwm Bargawd Eidyn ; and the third is called Llovan Llawddino. 
Urien, the son of Cynvarch, is the same with Urien of Rheged, 

* Perhaps there is no work, which exhibits the Welsh tongue to greater 
advantage in this particular, than the recent translation of Milton's Para- 
diie Lost (Coll Owynfa) byMr.Pughe, as it also is the happiest illus- 
tration of the powers and resources of the language in eyery other respect. 

t Arch, of Wales, tol.ii. p. 65. Tr.47— 50. 
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